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don Executors of this my Will; in Witness whereof I have 
hereunto set my hands and Seal the day and year within 
written. 

Signed 

Ann Isham Gordon (seal) 
Signed, Sealed, published and declared 
by the said A. I. G. to be her last Will and Testament 
in the presence of us : Eleanor Craine, Elizabeth Mills Fram, 
Susannah Cocke (her mark) 



THE RALEIGH TAVERN IN WILLIAMSBURG. 

This was a large wooden building which occupied lot 54 
on the north side of the Dtike of Gloucester Street between 
Botetourt Street and the Capitol. It was two stories in height, 
lit by 8 dormer windows on every side. A leaden bust of Sir 
Walter Raleigh stood in a portico over the door on Duke of 
Gloucester Street. 

This tavern was perhaps the most famous hostelry in the 
colonies. In 1742 it was the property of John Blair, (nephew 
of Commissary Blair), in which year Henry Wetherburn kept 
the ordinary there. The same year a company consisting of 
John Dixon, David Meade, Patrick Barclay, Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie and James Murray purchased the property of Mr. 
Blair, but it appears that the ordinary was still managed by 
Henry Wetherburn. 

There is a curious deed recorded in Goochland County 
whereby William Randolph of Tuckahoe in that county sells 
200 acres of land to Peter Jefferson (father of Thomas Jef- 
ferson) for the quaint consideration of "Henry Wetherburn's 
biggest bowl of arrack punch." 

In 1749 John Dixon & Co. sold the Raleigh Tavern to Alex- 
ander Finnie who kept the ordinary till August, 1752, when 
he sold the property for 700 f Virginia currency to Col. John 
Chiswell and Dr. George Gilmer. 

It passed afterwards to William Trebell, and he, in 1767, 
sold the Raleigh Tavern to Anthony Hay, a wealthy cabinet 
maker. 
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il was while Anthony Hay controlled the tavern that the 
rirst incident occurred which gave it an historic character. In 
February, 1769, Parliament advised the King to transport 
persons accused of treason in America for trial in Great Bri- 
tain. Upon receiving intelligence of this measure the bur- 
gesses of Virginia passed warm resolutions denouncing it. 
Lord Botetourt, who was then Governor, at once dissolved 
the Assembly, and the burgesses repaired in a body to the 
Raleigh Tavern, and in the room called the Apollo, adopted 
a non-importation agreement.. 

Anthony Hay was the father of the famous lawyer, George 
Hay* who prosecuted Aaron Burr. He died in 1772, and the 
Raleigh Tavern was sold by his executor to James Barret 
Southall. 

In 1774, vv'hen Lord Dunmore dissolved the Assembly for 
making an indignant protest against the act of Parliament 
shutting up the port of Boston, and setting June i, as a day 
of fast, the Burgesses repaired to the Raleigh and adopted 
resolutions against the use of tea and other East India com- 
modities. 

On December 5, 1776, the Phi Beta Kappa Society was or- 
ganized at the Tavern, and annually afterwards till its sus- 
pension in 1781 it held its meetings there in the Apollo. 

The Apollo was the main room in the tavern, and the word 
means "a banqueting room." It was large and well lit, hav- 
ing a deep fireplace, on each side of which a door opened, 
with carved wainscoting beneath the windows and above the 
mantel-piece. This room witnessed probably more scenes of 
brilliant festivity and political excitement than any other single 
apartment in North America. .Sir William Gooch, and per- 
haps even Spotswood, were familiar with this old apartment. 
Botetourt, on his arrival in Virginia, supped here in state, and 
with the advent of the Revolution it grew suddenly popular 
as a place of meeting of the patriots. It had long been used 
for balls and assemblies, and in 1764 we find Jefferson, then 
a gay young man studying in the law office of George Wythe, 



♦George Hay married Eliza, daughter of President James Monroe. 
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writing from "Devilsbiirg," as he. called Williamsburg, that 
he was as happy on the night before as "dancing with Belinda 
in the Apollo could make him." This ancient room saw in- 
deed, at one time or another, all that was brilliant and grace- 
ful in the Virginia society of the eighteenth century. 

The Raleigh Tavern continued the place for all extraordi- 
nary meetings, balls, banquets &c. in Williamsburg for three 
quarters of a century later. It was burned in 1859. 

The brick store of L. W. Lane & Son occupies at present 
its ancient site. The pedestal on which the bust of Sir Walter 
Raleigh sat is one of the curiosities in the museum of the Pow- 
der Magazine. 



EDMUND RUFFIN'S EXPATRIATION.* 

(•27th. Feby. 1861.) I had designed to go to Richmond as 
soon as the Convention got to work. That has not occurred 
yet. But I will wait no longer. I will go there to learn the 
stdte & prospect of matters. But I do not expect to stay in 
Richmond longer than March 3'''. and then to set out for the 
Confederate States. I will be out of V*. before Lincoln's in- 
auguration, & so will avoid being, as a Virginian, under his 
government even for an hour. I, at least, will become a citizen 
of the seceded Confederate States, & will not again reside in my 
native state, nor enter it except to make visits to my children, 
until V*. shall also secede, & become a member of the South- 
ern Confederacy. This result, though now postponed by the 
trick & fraud of assembling the "Peace Congress,"^ cannot 
be delayed long — probably not a year — when, as a citizen of 
the "Confederate States," I shall resume my citizenship of & 
in V*. then one of them. 

iprom the Diary of Edmund Ruffin. 

^The "Peace Congress" was called "a trick and fraud" by the abo- 
litionists and extreme Southern men— a sure proof that it was a patri- 
otic measure, for which Virginia deserves the highest comrneiidatiou. 



